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g of 
the 


castofts 


Years ago, he set out to 
show the world what a 
poor kid could do. He 
hasn’t finshed yet 


ill Mont’s childhood 

memories are not fond. 
He recalls a prizefighter- 
father he never got to know, 
‘fa real travelling man’’ who 
smothered to death in a rail- 
way boxcar on his way to a 
boxing match when Mont 
was just five. He remembers 
a step-grandmother who sent 
him to school with no pen- 
cils and a teacher who sent 
him home for the same rea- 
son, and the juvenile home 
on Quinpool Road where he 
spent two years between the 
ages of nine and 11 because 
he hadn’t gone to school, 
because he didn’t have any 
pencils. 

He also remembers 
Green Bank, the long-since 
demolished shacktown on 
the wrong side of the rail- 
road tracks in the south end 
of Halifax, where he lived 
with his mother and step- 
grandmother. He says he led 
a kind of double life there: 
He attended nearby Tower 
Road school with the chil- 
dren of Halifax’s richest 
families, “‘real big-shots,’ 
but he himself lived in pov- 
erty, scrounging half-burned 
coal from beside the railroad 
tracks, begging fish leavings 
from the fish plant and meat 
scraps from the butcher. 

Though he placed first in 
his classes in school, what 
he remembers most vividly 
is the ‘‘embarrassment and 
humiliation’’ of being the 
poor kid in a world of rich 
kids. When he quit school 
in 1942 to take a full-time 
job picking up papers and 
scraps in the CNR yard, he 
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Mont: The kid from the wrong side of the tracks now owns Canada’s oldest auction house 


was just 13. 

But if Bill Mont’s memo- 
ries aren’t fond, they aren’t 
nearly as bitter as you might 
expect. That’s because he 
learned from experience. 
Being poor in a world of 
wealth, he says, taught him 
everything he needed to 
know about the difference 
between the two, and having 
to scrounge for survival 
taught him how to put other 
people’s junk to good use. 
He resolved to use those 
lessons to show the world 
just what a poor kid from 
the wrong side of the tracks 
with a Grade 6 education 
could really do. 

He showed them all. 

Today, Mont, 53, is the 
proud King of the Castoffs. 
He owns both the Sackville 
Flea Market, the largest 
marketplace of its kind in 
the Maritimes — ‘“‘on a per 
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capita basis maybe the big- 
gest one in the whole coun- 
try’? — and Melvin S. 
Clarke Co. Ltd., the oldest 
auction house in Canada. 

‘It’s like I’m in 
paradise,’ he offers with a 
smile as he glances around 
his cavernous auction hall in 
north end Halifax. ‘‘Today, 
it’s a health food store that 
went broke and a guy who 
cleaned out all the marine 
stuff in his basement. To- 
morrow, who knows! If you 
get bored in this place, 
there’s something wrong 
with you. This is pack- 
ratter heaven.’ 

Always restlessly am- 
bitious — ‘‘I’m a Gemini on 
the cusp, or clusp, or what- 
ever’? — Mont fills up his 
off-hours haunting other 
people’s auctions and base- 
ments or wandering along the 
beach with a metal detector 
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collecting more odds and 
ends. His collection includes 
everything from valuable 
pictures of early Halifax to 
the old railroad station in 
Windsor Junction he bought 
one day on a whim for a 
dollar. The station, he says, 
might make a good home 
for the railroad caboose he 
picked up on another 
occasion. 

In spare time he says he 
doesn’t really have, Mont 
dabbles in real estate. He 
owns Devil’s Island near 
Halifax and has also devel- 
oped numerous subdivisions, 
including Eaglewood in 
Bedford. 

Even the subdivisions tie 
in with his penchant for 
used goods: He built his 
first subdivision in the late 
1940s out of what he salvag- 
ed while demolishing a pre- 
fabricated wartime village — 
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on the outskirts of Dartmouth. The 
federal government paid him $400 for 
every house he tore down; he sold 
some in sections for $150 each, then 
rebuilt and resold others on land he 
bought nearby. ‘‘It was great,’ Mont 
jokes. ‘“The government paid me to 
tear them down, then they paid me 
again under Winter Works to put 
them back together again.’’ Mont and 
his wife, Dorothy (they have two 
grown daughters and a seven-year-old 
son), still live in one of the rebuilt 
pre-fabs. 

But Mont, who had taken on the 
federal contract and begun building 
his subdivision while still employed by 
the CNR, soon became restless. 
Maybe it was the fact that his father 
had boxed in California or that he’d 
visited the place himself once on a 
railroad pass or maybe simply that, as 
a CNR red cap, he’d carried Ronald 
Reagan’s bags when the then- 
Hollywood actor visited Halifax after 
the Second World War, but — what- 
ever the reason — Mont got it into his 
head in 1965 to move to California. 

He and his family settled in 
Orange County near Disneyland, 
where he worked as a carpenter in a 
mobile home factory and as a marine 
carpenter in a yachtbuilding yard and 
then bought a small employment 
agency. The Monts came back to 
Nova Scotia in 1970 because, he says, 
‘‘my wife wanted to go home.’’ 


The most significant discovery he 
made in California was the flea 
market, a bazaar where people set up 
stalls and sell their old household 
goods and clothes. ‘‘I spent all the 
time I could at them,’ he says. “‘But 
when I came back and started mine, 
people here didn’t even know what 
they were.’ 

They know now. Every week dur- 
ing the spring, summer and fall, the 
Sackville Flea Market attracts as many 
as 450 sellers and up to 7,000 bargain 
hunters. ‘‘Where else;’ Mont asks 
with a flourish, ‘‘could you pay $5 to 
set up a stall and be guaranteed 7,000 
people would pass in front of it?’’ 

Although it is easily the most 
popular flea market in the area, Mont 
says he wants to make it even more of 
an event with everything from live 
entertainment to a dunk tank and 
pony rides for the kids. 

‘“The problem,’ he says, ‘“‘is there 
just isn’t enough time. I got so much 
I want to do. I want to write a book, 
something historical, and get involved 
in making movies — I almost did that 
in California — and there’s some more 
property I own I want to put into a 
subdivision. ..”’ 

Bill Mont, the kid from the wrong 
side of the tracks, isn’t finished show- 


ing them yet. 
—Stephen Kimber 








A taste of 
India 





The once-tiny Guru has 
grown in recent months, 
but the food 1s still tasty 
and reasonably priced 


Pres always used to 
mention the Guru’s size 


when they talked about the 
Argyle Street restaurant. It 
had room for only 14 diners 
in cramped but cosy sur- 
roundings. A few months 
ago, the restaurant moved 
down the street to more 
spacious (seating for 55) but 
spartan facilities that look a 
bit like a basement rec 
room, except for the Indian 
pictures on the walls, the 
Indian music and the Tif- 
fany lamps. But the Guru’s 
food hasn’t changed. It’s 
still tasty, tantalizing and 
reasonably priced. 

The Guru attracts a 
largely under-35 crowd, not 
the set who frequent Hali- 
fax’s more trendy spots. But 
its patrons seem devoted; 
many probably have sup- 
ported this friendly little 
restaurant since Dalpat and 
Damayanti Parmar opened it 
nine years ago. Dalpat still 
does most of the cooking 
while Damayanti makes the 
breads, desserts and yogurt. 
Damayanti, an attractive, 
sari-clad Indian who grew 
up in England (Dalpat’s 
from the state of Gujarat in 
western India), sometimes 
also waits on tables. 

You can start your meal 
at the Guru with an alcoholic 


drink, but if you want to do | 


as the Indians do, try a salty 
or sweet version of a yogurt 
drink called a lassi. (Our 
pleasant waitress assured us 
that many people like the 
salty variety, but I stuck 
with the sweet, refreshing 
one.) 

For starters, try the 
pakoras (hot vegetable frit- 
ters made with chick pea 
flour) spicy dal (lentil) soup 
($1.95) or India’s version of 
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chicken soup, called 
mulligatawny soup, at $1.95. 
The Guru features mostly 
dishes from Dalpat Parmar’s 
home state, but it also 
serves a few fiery-hot spe- 
cialties from the south, such 
as chicken Madras ($7.95), 
and several northern dishes, 
such as chicken Kashmiri 
served with cream and 
pineapple ($6.75). 

Because many of India’s 
predominantly Hindu popu- 
lation are vegetarians, the 
Guru’s a good bet for non- 
meat eaters — although it 
has made concessions in the 
beef department (orthodox 
Hindus don’t eat beef). The 
night we went, the vegetable 
curry included eggplant, 
cauliflower, peas and chick 
peas ($5.25). 

Not all the vegetables 
were fresh. Sometimes it’s 
hard to get good fresh vege- 
tables in Halifax, but the 
Guru would do better to 
avoid the frozen stuff and 
stick with what it can get. 
Better yet, when fresh pro- 
duce is — 
available, the : 
restaurant 
could offer 
daily specials. 
Indian cooks 
do wonderful 
things with 
such vegeta- 
bles as okra, 
cauliflower 
and zucchini, 
none of which 
the Guru 
specifically 
lists on the 
menu. The 
Parmars serve 
a vegetable 
korma with 
nuts and fruit 
($5.95), but 
once when I 
ate there they 
did the 
unthinkable 
— substituted 
canned fruit 
cocktail for 
real fruit. 

They make 
a satisfying 
dal (lentils) at 
$5.20 that 
goes well with Be 
the breads, eos 
chapatis 
($1.15) or my 
favorite, puris 
($1.75), light, 
airy, fried 






Dalpet and Damayanti Parmar: 


wholewheat rounds served 
directly from the stove. The 
Guru makes all its dishes to 
order, mild, medium or hot, 
depending on your 
preference. But unless you 
habitually snack on chili 
peppers, medium is pro- 
bably hot enough. Dalpat 
Parmar, who imports all his 
spices from Gujarat, knows 
exactly how to combine 
them. We savored his 
shrimp curry ($8.50), a 
mélange of big, succulent 
shrimps — there could have 
been a few more — in a to- 
mato-based sauce. The pilao 
rice ($2.50) tied the meal 
together, but fresh veggies 
instead of frozen peas and 
beans would have improved 
the dish. 

As a side dish, Damay- 
anti Parmar makes a creamy 
yogurt served with grated 
cucumbers and other vegeta- 
bles as raita ($1.95) to com- 
plement the spicy entrées. 
You can also order, as side 
dishes, daki (plain yogurt) at 
$1.25 or mango ($1.25). Our 


four-dish dinner for two, 
with two orders of puris, 
raita and beverages totalled 
just over $37. 

For a special treat, try 
the Tandoori Murga 
(chicken) for two at $29.50 
for a full-course meal. 
Tandoori chicken is to 
Indian food what Peking 
duck is to Chinese. The 
chicken is marinated in 
yogurt and spices and broil- 
ed. At the Guru, they need 
12 hours notice to prepare 
this northern Indian 
specialty. 

A word about Indian 
desserts: Some westerners 
find them too sweet. But if 
you have a sweet tooth, you 
might try the julab jamans 
($.95), a sort of milk and 
cheese dumpling in syrup. 
I’ve tasted richer, more fla- 
vorful versions. The Guru 
doesn’t serve the best Indian 
food you can find, but it’s a 
fine introduction to what’s 
considered one of the 
world’s great cuisines. 

—Roma Senn 
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The political 
rebirth of 
Eileen Stubbs 


ou’d think Eileen Stubbs, Nova 

Scotia’s controversial first lady of 
populist politics, would have had her 
bitter fill of political life. She gave 
politics 20 good years — from home 
and school association to ratepayers’ 
group to Halifax County Council to 
Dartmouth alderman to mayor — and 
it gave her back more pain and 
humiliation than any one person 
should have to bear. 

To make matters worse, when 
she’d been turfed out as mayor of 
Dartmouth in 1976 after just one 
term, she got a rude reminder of the 
real worth of a defeated politician. 


oe 
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A few scores to settle 


Stubbs: 


“‘One minute, I was the mayor,’ she 
remembers now, ‘‘a member of the 
golf club and the boat club, and peo- 
ple were always inviting me to become 
a member of this or that and serve on 
this board or that committee. Then, as 
soon as I stopped being mayor, no- 
body asked me to join anything 
anymore. No more invitations, no 
more memberships.’ 

And no job either. Because ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t take welfare,’ the woman 
who had once been chauffeured from 
appointment to reception in a Dart- 
mouth city police cruiser went to work 
for a local transport company, driving 
airline employees between the airport 
and Halifax hotels. 

In 1978, she landed a business 
manager’s job with Thomas Communi- 
cations Ltd., a financially troubled 
Halifax public relations firm she 
helped turn around and now owns. 

‘**This has been the real challenge 
of my life?’ she proudly tells a visitor 
to her warehouse-like office in a con- 
verted clothing store in downtown 
Halifax. Seated behind her desk, sur- 
rounded by pamphlets and paraphern- 
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alia touting the Metric Commission 
(her major client), Stubbs says trans- 
forming the business into a money- 
maker has allowed her to utilize ‘‘the 
innate abilities I had in public life, 
but could never use to the full. I was 
always so frustrated,’ She pauses. “‘I 
will never, ever be put down again.’ 

And yet... 

When the chance came to run for 
political office again, she couldn’t 
resist. She lost in her first come-back 
bid in 1979, then won an alderman’s 
job last year. Why bother? ‘‘I didn’t 
run,’ she says evenly, ‘‘to sit around 
for three years.’ Eileen Stubbs still 
has a few things to prove. And a few 
scores to settle. 

She’s already ferreted out what she 
is convinced is a major scandal in the 
planning department at Dartmouth Ci- 
ty Hall. This spring, Stubbs and 
Alderman Arnold Peters, a former city 
official, claimed city planning director 
Don Bayer and development officer 
Glen L’Esperance acted as private 
developers and bent city rules to help 
their private interests while ostensibly 
working for the city. 

But city administrator Cliff Moir 
produced a report this summer ex- 
onerating staff of any impropriety, and 
the provincial attorney-general turned 
down Stubbs’s request for a public in- 
quiry. She is unimpressed. ‘‘I’ve been 
down this road before, you know. I’m 
going to stick with this one, too, until 
I get some results.’ 

Stubbs has been sticking with it for 
more than 60 years. Ontario-born and 
raised, she moved to Halifax with her 
husband during the Second World War. 

She got her first taste of politics 
while worrying about what was to 
become of her brood of eight children. 
*‘No one was prepared for the 
backwash from the post-war baby 
boom,’ she explains. After conducting 
her own survey to show her local high 
school couldn’t cope with the number 
of children working their way through 
the elementary grades, she began at- 
tending county council sessions for her 
own enlightenment. ‘‘I was shocked,’ 
she says now. ‘“‘“They were drunken 
brawls most of the time,’ Deciding 
she ‘‘must be able to do better than 
that,’ Stubbs ran and won a council 
seat herself in 1958. 

In 1960, she paid a surprise inspec- 
tion visit to the Halifax County 
Hospital, a mental institution, and 
found ‘‘planning discrepancies and 
missing funds and all kinds of incredi- 
ble things.’ Although her initial calls 
for an inquiry were dismissed, the 
government eventually did appoint a 
royal commission that supported most 
of her allegations. ‘‘Isn’t it in- 
teresting?’’ she says of her current ef- 
forts to get an inquiry into the Dart- 
mouth situation. “‘Here it is 20 years 
later, and we’ve come full circle,’ 
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Stubbs switched to city politics 
after her county district was annexed 
to Dartmouth in 1961. Always 
outspoken and controversial, she even- 
tually was defeated as an alderman in 
1970. She then dabbled in journalism 
as a Dartmouth Free Press columnist 
and CJCH-radio open line host for 
three years before running for mayor 
in 1973. She won by just 25 votes in a 
four-way contest. 

Stubbs, who loved the job and 
was, by her own reckoning, ‘‘a damn 
good mayor,’ lost it three years later 
to bland, unassuming Dan Brownlow, 
a neophyte alderman with barely a 
year’s experience in municipal politics. 

Hurt and embittered, Stubbs told 
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her family she was finished with 
politics. Even today, she says with a 
straight face that she plans to retire 
(her husband retired last August after 
46 years with Canadian National) after 
her term expires in 1985 and she’s 
“‘cleaned up that mess at city hall.’’ 
What about running for mayor 
again? “‘I can do so much more in 
council than I can up in the [mayor’s] 
chair,’ she insists. She wouldn’t even 
consider it? ‘“Well, my family says 
they’ll believe I’m retiring when I 
really do, and I’ve learned never to 
say never anymore...’ She laughs. ‘‘I 
guess I’m like a fire horse. I still 
jump when I hear the bells ring,’ 
—Stephen Kimber 
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Doing 
the 


farmers’ 


shuffle 


City hall wants the 
nomadic farmers’ market 
to move to its Gottingen 
Street urban renewal pro- 
ject. The farmers aren’t 
pleased 


n the early autumn chill, 

long before the sun rises over 
Halifax harbor, Mary Ann La- 
Pierre, who has a 10-acre farm 
just outside Dartmouth, un- 
loads baskets of potatoes, flats 
of eggs and bunches of beets 
and carries them into the 
Devonshire Centre in north- 
end Halifax. Sharon Dunbar 
sets out breads, buns and 
biscuits made at her bakery in 
Hammonds Plains. Retired en- 
gineer Harry Gosley brings the 
potted house-plants he’s grown 
in his greenhouse at Hackett’s 
Cove. Barbara Newport treks 
the 96 km from Wolfville to sell 
clotted cream, which she says is 
“a little bit of Devonshire in 
Nova Scotia’’ Others bring ap- 
ples and cider, hand-knit 
sweaters, home-made wicker 
baskets, even Garfield-the-cat 


es. 

This is the pre-dawn ritual 
at the Halifax city farmers’ 
market, held Friday and Satur- 
day mornings during the grow- 
ing season. 

Market business is up this 
season. LaPierre, who’s sec- 
retary of the 49-member mar- 
ket vendors’ association, says 
serious farmers can now make 
‘a good week’s income”’ from 
the two mornings the market 
operates. But the prosperity is 
bringing big problems. Halifax 
city hall, which legally controls 
the market and spends about 
$10,000 a year subsidizing its 
operation, wants to move the 
now-thriving market into a 
former pool hall on Gottingen 
Street. City officials say making 
a farmers’ market the centre of 
an urban renewal project would 
solve two long-standing prob- 
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lems: It would boost the run- 
down Gottingen business dis- 
trict, and it would give the 
farmers a permanent home. 

The farmers — and some of 
the customers — are not 
pleased. This summer, 41 ven- 
dors indicated they would boy- 
cott the move to Gottingen. 
LaPierre says the Heinish 
building lacks enough space for 
all the market sellers, doesn’t 
have proper truck-loading 
facilities and requires vendors 
to carry their produce to a sec- 
ond level. She also worries 
about the street’s reputation for 
crime and drugs. ‘‘A lot of our 
customers are kind of leery 
about the area. The vast ma- 
jority of them have said they 
won’t be coming down to Got- 
tingen. And that kind of makes 
me feel that if our regular cus- 
tomers don’t want to go, I 
don’t feel like going’’ And 
farmers don’t support longer 
market hours because “‘you 
can’t farm and go to market 
five days a week.’ 

Shuffled around like a poor 
country cousin, the Halifax 
market has little to show for its 
232-year history. It started on 
the city’s waterfront a year after 
Halifax was founded, and has 
moved to whatever municipal 
property has been convenient 
to the city. The market now 
operates at the Devonshire 
Centre from spring until mid- 
October when the hockey ice 
goes in; then sellers migrate to 
the corridors of the Halifax 
Forum until Christmas. Both 
places feature easy truck access 
to the stalls and adequate park- 
ing, but changing selling loca- 
tions during harvest time isn’t 
convenient for either vendors or 
customers. The city had 
promised farmers a permanent 
site at the Forum after the 
Windsor Street facility was ex- 
panded, but those $8-million 


Mary Ann LaPierre: ‘’People are tired of supermarkets’ 


renovation plans are now 
shelved indefinitely. 

City council is so sure its 
farmers’ market relocation idea 
will rejuvenate Gottingen 
Street, it quietly bought more 
than $200,000 worth of proper- 
ties by the corner of Gottingen 
and Cornwallis streets early last 
year. Then the city spent 
$60,000 on landscaping to 
make an outdoor plaza on part 
of the land. Aldermen are con- 
sidering spending about 
$200,000 more of federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal funds to 
restore the former pool hall, 
originally the Heinish depart- 
ment store, at 2129 Gottingen 
St. City officials envisage a 
market on two floors of the 
renovated building, with of- 
fices, a restaurant and craft 
studios filling the other two. 
The city has informed the 
market vendor’s association that 
this is the only city property 
they can use next year. 

The Gottingen Street Mer- 
chants’ Association solidly 
backs the city’s plans. Presi- 
dent Fred Leavens says a 
relocated market would draw 
more people and commerce to 
Gottingen Street. 

Where farmers will sell 
their harvest next fallis . 
anybody’s guess, but they 
have a number of choices. 
Halifax developer Hugh 
Smith, president of Clarence 
Investment Corp. Ltd., wants 
them to move to the restored 
courtyards of his company’s 
$12-million Keith Hall project 
on Hollis Street. Smith’s idea 
of re-establishing a city 
market near its original har- 
borside location is similar to a 
proposal made four years ago 
by the Waterfront Develop- 
ment Corp. Smith is critical of 
how the city used public 
money to develop the Got- 
tingen Street market proposal. 
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“It sounds like a real schimoz- 
zle to me,’ he says. He admits 
the city could offer market 
space rentals at far below com- 
mercial rates, but he says 
farmers would find costs at his 
property ‘“very reasonable.’ 

The farmers have talked 
about going their separate 
ways — some to Gottingen 
Street, to keep the city happy; 
a few to various flea markets; 
others to the new market at 
the Kinsmen’s rink in Dart- 
mouth. Halifax market florist 
Harry Gosley sees the new 
Atlantic Winter Fair site near 
the junction of the Prospect 
and St. Margaret’s Bay roads 
as a possible market location. 
‘‘A market has to continue in 
Halifax,’ he says. “‘I believe 
it’s part of the culture, the 
same sort of culture as a 
public library.’ 

Customers from the entire 
metro area shop at the Halifax 
market, some arriving as soon 
as the doors open at 6 a.m. 
Nellie Shaffner, wife of Nova 
Scotia’s lieutenant-governor, 
sometimes shows up in her 
chauffeur-driven limousine. 
**People are tired of super- 
markets, I guess,’ LaPierre 
says. ““They want the dif- 
ference the market offers — 
the direct talking to the 
farmer and buying stuff right 
directly from him. We give 
them a choice at the market, 


_and people like to get back to 


that.” 

She believes the market 
vendors’ association eventual- 
ly will settle the location issue 
with the city once and for all, 
even if it takes petitions and 
protests. ‘“The vendors have 
the one feeling that we have 
got to have a good market and 
a strong market,’ she says. 
““We’re all going to stick 
together even if we have to 
get a tent or something.’ 

— John Mason 
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GADABOUT 


ART GALLERIES 


_ Art Gallery of Nova Scotia. (Main Gal- 
_ lery): To Sept. 18: The Painter and the 
Printer: Robert Motherwell’s Graphics. 
Courtesy of the American Federation of 
Arts, this exhibition includes graphic 
works from lithographs to etchings; 
Sept. 22-Nov. 6: John Nesbitt: 
Sculpture. Nova Scotian artist Nesbitt 
exhibits a major collection of aluminum 
sculpture representing eight years of 
work in Cape Breton, New York and 
Montreal; (Second Floor Gallery): Per- 
manent Collection. Nova Scotian works 
of art from the 18th, 19th and early 20th 
centuries. Features a recently acquired 
painting by Dominique Serres of early 
Halifax and its environs. (Mezzanine 
Gallery): To Sept. 18: Nova Scotia Col- 
lects — Onental. An exhibition of 30 
ceramics from the MacKenzie Family 
Collection. 6152 Coburg Road. 
424-7542. 

Dalhousie Art Gallery. Through Sept. 
Ernest Lawson from Nova Scotia Collec- 
tions. Exhibition of paintings by Halifax- 
born artist Lawson (1873-1939); Sept. 
22-Oct. 30: Tom Sherman: Cultural En- 
gineering. This exhibit includes video 
and audio tape installations, text and 
photographs. Organized by the National 
Gallery of Canada. Special Exhibitions: 
Canadian Paintings from the Sobey Col- 
lections. Sept. 22-Oct. 30: Part One: 
Cornelius Krieghoff. Sept. 25: Opening 
reception begins at 2 p.m. with opening 
remarks by Dr. Andrew Mac Kay, 


Dalhousie president. All are welcome to | 


attend. 6101 University Avenue, 
424-2403. 

Mount Saint Vincent University Art 
Gallery. To Sept. 18: (Downstairs) 
Primary Flowers. Paintings by Charlotte 
Wilson Hammond. (Upstairs) Nova 
Scotia Crafts IV. Wood sculpture by 
Barry Wheaton; Sept. 23-Oct. 16: 
(Downstairs) Correspondences. Tim 
Zuck, Christopher Pratt, George 
Legrady and John McEwen. Courtesy of 
the Walter Phillips Gallery; (Upstairs): 
Nova Scotia Crafts V. Ceramics by Jane 
Donovan. Bedford Highway. 443-4450. 
Saint Mary’s University Art Gallery. 
Sept. 6-Oct. 5: Marcel Guay: Recent 
Work, drawings. Hours: Tues.-Thurs. 
1-7 p.m.; Fri., 1-5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 2-4 
p.m. Sept. 30: Chamber Music in the 
Gallery at 12:30 p.m. 429-9780. 

TUNS, School of Architecture 
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the jazz line at 425-3331. | 
The Misty Moon Cabaret et 
Road, Hfx. Sept. 1-3: The Fabulous __ 
Thunderbirds. A cool, white blues from 

| Samm. Open seven days a week 1 until | 


Gallery. Through Sept.: Annual behibi: _ 
tion of student works (all years). Spring | 
Garden Road. Hours: Mon.-Fri.,9 a.m. | 
- 5 p.m. For information call 429-8300. 
Anna Leonowens Gallery (N.S. Col- 
lege of Art & Design). Through Sept.: 
Student exhibitions, rotating weekly. 
Includes paintings, graphic designs. 
Hours: Tues.-Sat., 1] a.m. - 5 p.m.; 
Thurs. evening, 5-9 p. m. Sun. lla.m.- __ 
3 p.m. For information, call 422-7381, 
Ext. 184. 





IN CONC CER’ 


Dalhousie Arts Centre. ee V7: 7: Mary | 
_| O’Hara performs. One of Ireland’s _ 
| finest musicians, O’ Hara accompanies 
herself on harp and sings the best of 
traditional Irish music; Sept. 19-24 and 
Sept. 26, 27: Rock and Roll. John Gray’s — 
hit musical centres around a band reu- 
nion in Mushaboom, N.S. A musical 
look at growing up in the Sixties. / 
| Featuring Frank MacKay; Sept. 28: Fim 
Galloway is internationally acclaimed — 
for his work in traditional and | 
mainstream jazz. Performing on so ee 
saxophone, his music is both mel 
| and swinging; Sept. 30 & Oct. 1: Ler 
Grands Ballets Canadiens. The most 
avant-garde of Canada’s three principle 
companies, they celebrate their 25th an- 
_miversary witha — which includes 
Nault’s rock-ballet Zommy (The Who). 
All performances at the Rebecca Cohn. 
For tickets and times, call 424-2298. 
Metro Centre. Sept. 7-11: Moscow Cie : 
us. The world-famous, i internationa iy 
_ acclaimed circus each evening at 8 p.m. 
_ There will be three shows on Sept, 10, at 
11 a.m., 3 p.m. and 
8 p.m. One show only on Sunday Fl 
2 p.m.; Sept. 22: NHL Exhibition game 
between the Montreal Canadiens and 
the Boston Bruins. For information, san 7 
429-7600. 
Dartmouth Sportsplex. Sept. 12-14. 
Guildford Trade Show; Sept. 15.  . 
Wacky Wheatley Electronic Show - 
| 22-25: Food Fair Atlantic; Sept. 28-Oct. _ 
2: Ideal Home Show. 110 Wyse Road. 
For information, call 421-2600. 





CLUB DATES 
Teddy’s. Piano Bar at Delta Barrington 
Hotel. Sept. 5-30: Gordon Hayman 
plays for your enjoyment. Open Mon- 
day through Saturday. Happy hour be- 
tween 5-7 p.m.; Entertainment between 
9 p.m. - 1 a.m. nig htly. 

Peddler’ s Pub. ice level of Delta 
Barrington Hotel. Aug. 29-Sept. 3: In- 
tro; Sept. 5-10: Sequence; Sept. 12-17: 
Armageddon; Peddler’s hours: Mon.- 
Wed., 11 a.m. - 11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 11 
a.m. - 12 p.m. 

The Village Gate. 534 Windmill Road, 
Dartmouth. Sept. 5-10: Track; Sept. 
12-17: Southside; Sept. 19-24: Armaged- 
don; Sept. 26-Oct. 1: Rox. Hours: 
Mon.-Wed., 10 a.m. - 11 p.m.; Thurs.- 
Sat., 10 a. m. - 12:30 a.m. 

The Network Lounge. 1546 Dresden 

| Row, Hfx. Sept. 12-17: The X-Men; 
Sept. 19-21: Blue Peter; Sept. 26-28: 
Tenants; Hours: Mon.-Sat. till 2 a.m. 
Most groups Montreal or Toronto- 
based. 

The Ice House Lounge. 300 Prince Al- 
bert Road, Dartmouth. Top-40 bands. 
Aug. 29-Sept. 3: Rox; Sept. 5-14: Tense; 
Sept. 26-28: Zony Quinn; Sept.29-Oct. 1 
Paul Lawson and Cameo. Hours: Mon. -— 
hie 11:30 a.m. - 2 a.m.; Sat., p.m. -Z 






















The Pasta House Trattoria. Spring 

Garden Road (over Pepes). Aug. 
| 29-Sept. 3: Fohn Alphonse Swing 
Quintet; Sept. 7-10: An Evening of Yuk 
Yuk’s Comedy Cabaret; Sept. 12-24: 
Acadian Festival includes: Sept. 14-17, 
Jarvis Benoit Quartet; Sept. 19-24, Ray- 
| mond Savoie. Hours: Mon.-Sat. till 1 





_ MUSEUMS. 


Dartmouth Heritage Museum. To _ 


- Continuing Education 
Introduction to Computers 
Writing Skills 
Audio Visual Production 
Introduction to University Study 
Evenings in the Organ Gallery 
Figure Drawing 
Seminars for Professional Development 


Interested? 


call 429-9780 
and ask for Sheila Trites 
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Sept. 5: Susan Crichton exhibits oil 
paintings; Sept. 5-26: Exhibition of pho- 
tography by D. Sharpe; Sept. 26- 

Oct. 17: Oil paintings by Mrs. Eugene 
Terry. Hours: Mon.-Sat., 1 p.m. - 

5 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. - 5 p.m.; Wed., 6 
p.m. -9 p.m. 100 Wyse Road, 421-2300. 










Nova Scotia Museum. Sept. 10-Nov. 6: 
Collecting Manitoba’s Natural Heritage; 
an ‘‘artifact rich look at Manitoba’’. 
Panels describing the insects, mammals, 
flowers and fauna of Manitoba and the 
tools necessary for collecting them. 
Museum hours: Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m. - 5 


p.m.; 
Sun. 12-5 p.m. 1747 Summer St., 
429-4610. 






MOVIES 


Dalhousie Sunday Film Series. Sept. 
11: Taxi Driver. Directed by Martin 
Scorsese, this 113 min. feature film stars 
Robert DeNiro, Sybill Shepherd, Peter 
Boyle and Albert Brooks. A “‘gritty 
drama of urban life’’; Sept. 18: Gregory’ 
Girl. This 1980 British film is 95 mins. 
in length and tells the story of a youth 
who falls for a girl who replaces him on 
the school soccer team. Directed by Bill 
Forsyth; . 

Sept. 25: La Dolce Vita. 1960 Italian 
with English subtitles. Director Fellini 
examines moral decay among Rome’s 
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...quality and service — 
makes the difference 


MARKET 


... provides a ‘‘no charge’”’ Estimating Service for all home 
building, remodelling, redecorating, from Kitchen Cabinets to 
Lock-Wood ‘‘Custom Fit’’ Windows. 


‘no charge’”’ material delivery in Metro in- 
MARKET cluding the added convenience of Boom Truck Service. 


... quality and service 
is the difference 


BUILDERS 
MARKET 


899 Portland Street 
434-4040 


Convenient Credit Terms Now Available 


... provides a full line of quality building 
material for all your projects — large or 
small. 


. . provides a full line of quality 
hardware, power tools, hand 
tools for professional or 
handyman. 


... provides a fully qualified staff, for per- 
sonalized in-store service. 























jet-setters. Stars include Marcello Mas- 
troianni and Anita Ekberg. All shows at 
8 p.m. The box office opens one hour 
prior to screening. Call 424-2298. 
National Film Board. (Wed. night film 
series) Sept. 7: Scream from Silence. This 
feature-length docu-drama is based on 
the rape and eventual suicide of a nurse; 
Sept 14: Why Rock the Boat? Feature 
length romantic-comedy based on the 
book by the same name. Focuses on the 
Montreal newspaper world of the 1940s; 
Sept. 21: The Great Chess Movie. This 
film elaborates on the history and signif- 
icance of the game of chess. Footage of 
Bobby Fischer during one of his famous 
Russian matches; Sept. 28: 7.A. Martin, 
Photographer. Feature drama running 
101 mins. set in the Quebec countryside 
at the turn of the century. NFB 
showtimes at 7 and 9:30 p.m. All screen- 
ings at NFB Theatre at 1572 Barrington 
St. For information, call 426-6000. 
Wormwood’s Dog and Monkey 
Cinema. Sept. 1-4: Battle Beyond the 
Stars. Sci-fi, with screenplay by John 
Sayles (Return of the Secaucus Seven and 
Lianna); Sept. 8-11: If. Directed by 
Lindsay Anderson and starring Malcolm 
McDowell; Sept. 15-18: O Lucky Man. 
The continuation of If; Sept. 22-25: 
Blackmail. Alfred Hitchcock’s first 
sound film; Sept. 29-Oct. 2: Chan Is 
Missing. A low-budget Chinese detective 
story filmed in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown. These films shown at NFB 
Theatre, 1572 Barrington. Sept. 2-8: 
The Year of Living Dangerously. 
Australian, directed by Peter Weir; 
Sept. 9-15: The Night of the Shooting 
Stars. Special Jury Prize winner, The 
Cannes Festival; Sept. 16-22: Lianna. 
Directed by John Sayles; Sept. 23-29: 
Britannia Hospital. Directed by Lindsay 
Anderson; Sept. 30-Oct. 2: The State of 
Things. Directed by Wim Wenders. 
Winner of the Golden Lion at the Ve- 
nice Film Festival. Showtimes: 7 and 
9:30 p.m. These films shown at 1588 
Barrington. For information, call 
422-3700. 


THEATRE 


Halifax Independent Theatre. Sept. 
16-24: I7ll Be back Before Midnight by 
Peter Colley. This comedy-thriller plays 
at Neptune Theatre nightly at 8 p.m. 
Tickets available through Neptune box 
office, 429-7070. 

Kipawo Showboat Theatre Company. 
Weekends throughout Sept.: On Golden 
Pond with Jack Sheriff and Ruth Wood. 
Showtimes, 8:30 p.m. Located on the 
second floor of the Bean Sprout bldg. at 
1588 Barrington Street. For ticket infor- 
mation, call 429-9090. 

No Name Productions. Sept. 12-17: 
Chekov’s Uncle Vanya. Stars Jeremy 
Akerman, Terry DeWolf, Richard Mc- 
Connell, Dominic Larkin, Erin Mur- 
phy. Showtime, 8 p.m. on the Cable 
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ext to the Halifax ferry _ 

Theatre Arts Guild. Sept. 29 — Runs | 

Thurs., Fri., Sat. for three weeks. Hot’l 

Baltimore. Comedy directed by Rob 

Vandekieft. Showtime, 8 p.m. at the 

_ Pond Playhouse, Jollimore. For ticket 

_ reservations, call 477-2663. 

_ Theatre Nova Scotia. Aug. 30- 

Sept. 2: Mary, Mary by Jean Kerr; Sept. 

_ 6-Sept. 10: The Breadwinner by Dr. Ar- 

_ thur L. Murphy; Sept. 13-17: Agatha 
Christie’s The Mousetrap; Sept. 18-25: 
Dr. Arthur L. Murphy’s 7o the Editor, 
Sir tells the account of Joseph Howe’s 
trial in which he acts as his own defence. 
Directed by John Dunsworth; Sept. 

- 26-Oct. 1: Agatha Christie’s The 

Mousetrap. Showtimes: 8:30 p.m. Tues.- 

Sat. For ticket information, call 

423-0867. 





DINNER THEATRE 


The Henry House. Through Sept. 
Order of the Good Time is a farcical ver- 
sion of Champlain’s Feast from the 
Order of Good Cheer. Original musical 
score. Tues. through Sat. at 7 p.m. 1222 
Barrington St., Reservations only. 
Phone 423-1309. 


TRACK &-FIELD 


Sept. 11: Women’s Bonne Bell 10-km 
Run at 10:06 a.m., Halifax; Sept. 18: 
Terry Fox Annual Fun Run, 10 km. For 
information, call 425-5450; 

Sept. 25: Art Gallery of Nova Scotia 
5-mile run. Begins at 5 p.m., Art Gal- 
lery, Coburg Rd., Halifax. For informa- 
tion, phone 424-7542. 


JOSEPH HOWE 
FESTIVAL 


Sept. 16: Craft Market at 9:30-10 p.m. 
at MicMac Mall; Opening ceremonies 
from 7-8 p.m. in the Red Chambers of 
Province House; Racquetball Tourna- 
ment (evening) at Bayers Road Racquet 
Club; Sept. 17: Pancake Breakfast, 9-12 
at Halifax’s Grand Parade; Whaler 
Parade, 9-10 a.m., downtown Halifax; 
Whaler races 10 a.m. - 6 p.m., at water- 
front, Historic Properties; Horseshow 
tournament, 9-6 p.m. at Lieblin Park; 
Schooner Races, 11-3 p.m. at the 
‘Maritime Museum Wharf, Halifax har- 
bor; Racquetball Tournament, all day, 
Bayers Road Racquet Club; Craft 
market, 9:30-5 p.m. at MicMac Mall; 
Painting exhibit by Ken Tolmie, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Evergreen Historical 
House, Dartmouth; Sixth International 
Town Criers’ Championships, all day at 
Historic Properties. 
Sept. 18: Costume Promenade, 
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10 a.m. at Hfx’s Public Gardens; Soap 
Box Derby, 11:30 a.m. starts at Queen 
Street, Hfx.; Terry Fox Run, 1-4 p.m., 
Halifax Commons; Bike Race, 1-5:30 
p.m. on the North Commons; Waiter & 
Waitress Race, 2 p.m., Historic 
Properties 

Sept. 19: Comedy Bowl, 8 p.m. at 
Gingers. 

Sept. 19-24: Play at Theatre Nova 
Scotia. 

Sept. 22: Mayflower HandQuilters 
Quilt Show, 9:30-a.m.-10 p.m., at 
Maritime Mall; Casino, Evening, Hotel 
Nova Scotian. 

Sept. 23: Quilt Show, 9:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Maritime Mall; Badminton Tour- 
nament, 6-10:30 p.m. Local High 


(Guess 
who sells the 


front-runner 


in front 


wheel drive? 





Vi AMC 








Jeep 







School; Joseph Howe and the Boosting 
of Halifax, 8-10 p.m., Province House, 
Legislative Chambers. 

Sept. 24: Soccer Tournament, 
all day, Halifax Commons; 6th annual 
Joseph Howe Senior open Belt 

Judo Tournament, 1 p.m., CFB, Shear- 
water; Lawn Bowling, 10:30 a.m.-3 
p.m., St. Mary’s Lawn Bowling Club; 
Slow Pitch Tournament, 9a.m.-7 p.m., 
Windsor Park; Beerfest, evening, Metro 
Centre. 

Sept. 25: Table Tennis Championships, 
9-6 p.m., Joseph Giles Elementary 
School, Dartmouth; Slow Pitch Tourna- 
ment, 9 a.m., Windsor Park; Century 
Ride, all day. Starting, Grahams Cove. 
For more information, call 422-9801. 
























Who else? Your Dartmouth AMC/Jeep/ 


Renault dealer. 


He sells Renault. The number one seller in 


front wheel drive around the world. 


With superb vehicles like the new Renault 


Alliance, Motor Trend’s 1983 Car of the Year. 


Le Car, the lowest-priced front wheel drive 


car in Canada. 


Fuego and Fuego Turbo. Two sleek and 


stunning sports coupes that deliver excellent 
performance and fuel economy. 


And 18i. A roomy and classically sophisti- 


cated European station wagon. 


Renault. Number one in front wheel drive 


worldwide. 


Available only at your Renault AMC Jeep 


dealership. 


DARTMOUTH AMC 
Your AMC/Jeep/ 
Renault Dealer 


nault C 


More than just economy at American Motors. 


Dartmouth @MC 463-1842 


279 PRINCE ALBERT ROAD DARTMOUTH, N. S., B2Y 1M9 


Renault 0 
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The real cost of 
owning a car 


Would you believe 
almost 800 $5 cab 
rides a year? 


By Roma Senn 


hen Halifax broad- 

caster Harris Sullivan 
considered buying his first 
car a few years ago, his tax 
accountant advised against 
it. Sullivan, 45, had man- 
aged to live without a car 
for years, and that, the ac- 
countant told him, was ‘‘the 
only smart move you’ve ever 
made.’ 

Sullivan is still carless, 
and he manages quite nicely, 
thank you. Apparently, 13 
million other Canadians 
don’t. They rely on their 
own car to get them to 
work, to the beach, to 
stores, to school, to the den- 
tist — even to the park. 
“‘Many consumers organize 
their lifestyles around a car,’ 
says Margaret Holgate, pres- 
ident of the Nova Scotia 
branch of the Consumers’ 
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Association of Canada. Liv- 
ing without one requires ‘‘a 
radical change in lifestyle.’ 

But it can be done. And 
it can save you a lot of 
money. 

Three years ago, Michael 
Bradfield, his wife, Suellen, 
and their three children sold 
their 10-year-old Austin and 
tried the carless life for a 
year and a half. Bradfield, 
an economics professor at 
Dalhousie University, didn’t 
find it a sacrifice. When you 
don’t have to worry about 
car loan payments or main- 
tenance and gas costs, he 
says, you can afford to 
spend on alternatives. ‘“‘If 
we needed a cab, we took a 
cab,’ He figured the Austin 
cost about $55 a week to op- 
erate, so taking cabs still 
saved him money. 

Suellen Bradfield found 
her life ‘‘much more tran- 
quil’’ without a car. Instead 


spieren tener nes 


of zipping to six different 
places during a day, she 
went to one — by bike or 
on foot. ‘‘You order your 
life in a better way when 
you don’t have a car,’ she 
says. The family also be- 
came fitter. When the Brad- 
fields had a car sitting in the 
driveway, Suellen would feel 
guilty about suggesting that 
the kids walk or take a bus 
to the library. With no car, 
“‘the kids became much 
more independent.’ 


ccasionally, the Brad- 

fields rented a car, 
scheduling errands around 
the rental. If, for example, 
they were buying something 
heavy, they’d wait until the 
weekend they’d have the 
rented car. Because the 
Bradfields live and work on 





the peninsula, doing without 
a car was fairly easy. They 
broke down and bought a 
car before they moved to 
Virginia, where Mike was 
going on sabbatical. They 
needed a car in Virginia, 
and now they’re back in 
Halifax with their sub- 
compact Subaru. ‘‘Our 
problem is, once you buy 
the car, is it worth selling?”’ 
Mike says. 

When Harris Sullivan 
started working in the 
newspaper business at 16, he 
couldn’t afford a car on his 
$32-a-week salary. By the 
time he could, he’d become 
used to living without one. 
He often could use a com- 
pany car, and he’s always 
had “‘very understanding, 
generous friends’’ who let 
him borrow their wheels. 
He walks a lot, and he uses 
cabs liberally — to the tune 
of about $250 a month. He 
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doesn’t like buses, so he 
takes cabs every day from 
his flat in the South End to 
his job at the ATV studios 
in the North End. 


nd he often rents cars. 

Most rental agencies of- 
fer special weekend rates, 
which can amount to $59.95 
and up for a sub-compact 
for three days plus $5 a day 
collision insurance and $2.25 
a day personal insurance, 
and free mileage. Some 
larger rental agencies let you 
drop off the car in another 
city. But they charge a 
drop-off penaity — about 
$85 if, for example, you 
rent the car in Halifax and 
leave it in Charlottetown. 

It’s easy enough to figure 
out how much you might 
spend on cabs and rentals; 


Ree 


calculating the costs of car 
ownership is tougher. ‘‘Most 
people look only at the out- 
of-pocket costs,’ says Lars 
Osberg, an economics pro- 
fessor at Dal. The Canadian 
Automobile Association says 
that for some people, a car 
may be their largest single 
expense, and ‘‘for many, it 
is second only to food and 
housing.’ 

In estimating all the hid- 
den and out-of-pocket costs, 
first consider depreciation. 
By the time you drive your 
spiffy, new, $11,000 Ford 
Mustang from the dealership 
parking lot, for instance, it’s 
already depreciated 25%. It’s 
now worth $9,250. ‘“Would 
you invest in a stock that 
guaranteed you that it would 
be worth less than half its 
value after two years?’’ asks 
Phil Edmonston of the 
Automobile Protection Asso- 
ciation in his book Lemon- 








NOSNISOY NOG Ad SOLOHd 


Aid: New Car Guide 1983. 
“*Yet this is bound to hap- 
pen if you buy a new car.’ 
(As he points out, however, 
some cars, such as the Cor- 
vette and Mercedes-Benz, 
depreciate more slowly than 
others.) 

Osberg solves that prob- 
lem by driving a ‘‘fully 
depreciated old clunker’’ 
worth $300 to $400. That 
costs less than relying on 
cabs, he says. But some 
clunkers are better than 
others. If yours lives at the 
repair shop or won’t start 
on cold mornings, it’s no 
bargain. 

If you pay cash for your 
car (60% of new and used- 
car buyers don’t), you for- 
feit investment income. If, 
instead of buying a modestly 
priced Ford Escort at $9,000 
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The Bradfield family: During the year 
and a half they were without a car, 
‘the pluses outweighed the minuses”’ 


(that includes Nova Scotia 
sales tax and licence), you 
invest that $9,000 at 11%, 
it’s worth $12,300 in three 
years. In three years, your 
Escort’s probably worth only 
$3,800. 


ut many consumers 

don’t pay cash, and 
some don’t add the costs of 
credit when calculating the 
costs of car ownership. 
Assuming you purchase a 
$9,000 car with a downpay- 
ment of $2,000, you’ll pay 
$239.39 per month over 
three years at a 13 3/4% in- 
terest rate. In 36 months, 
you'll pay $8,582.04 for 
your $7,000 loan. (Interest 
rates vary from banking 
place to place, according to 
your credit rating, status, 
whether you bank at the 
place where you apply for 
the loan.) Can you afford it? 
Canadian Consumer says you 
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KELLY’S 
Super High Gain 


Satellite System in STEREO 


SX 


S 


j 


The ultimate 
in home 
entertainment 


i! Over 100 channels 
to choose from 
1 No monthly rental fees 


[V1 Guaranteed 24 hr. reception 


Kelly's Stereo Mart 
Bayers Road Shopping Center 
Phone 455-4373 


AFTER SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


Instructional Hockey Classes 
for children 5-18 
in 
Power Skating, Puck Control 
Goaltending 


Professional Instruction Using: 
e¢ Low student teacher ratio (8 to 1) 
e¢ Boni goalie trainer 
e Pitac shooting machine 
e Stop action video tape 


Contact Darrell Young: 
424-3372 


TIGER HOCKEY SCHOOLS 
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Vanpooling is economical for long-distance commuters 


should have enough cash to pay a 25% 
downpayment plus the cost of licence 
and insurance. It also suggests tucking 
away 10% of the cost of the vehicle 
‘“‘as a cushion for unexpected repairs.’ 

In Halifax-Dartmouth, you can ex- 
pect to pay a minimum of $6,319 for a 
Russian Lada (including Noya Scotia 
sales tax and licence). The popular 
Japanese Honda Accord costs nearly 
$11,000, if you can get one. (The feds 
have restricted the importation of 
Japanese cars to Canada to about 
158,000 this year. At the Halifax Hon- 
da dealership nearly 100 customers are 
on a waiting list for Accords.) A mid- 
sized Chevrolet Malibu goes for about 
$12,600. 

Before whizzing off in your new 
purchase, you must licence, register 
and insure it. In Nova Scotia, you pay 
$5 for a licence and an annual 
registration fee ranging from $24 to 
$110 for passenger vehicles, depending 
on the weight. Insurance costs aren’t 
so cut and dried. “‘If you’re young, 
single and own a car, you probably 
spend as much on car insurance as 
you do on gas,’ Canadian Consumer 
says in its spring car-buying issue. 
‘*Even if you’re middle-aged and drive 
only on Sundays, car insurance is a 
major expense.’ 

What you pay for insurance 
depends on such factors as the car you 





drive, your age, driving record and 
where you live. A single, 18-year-old 
male, for instance, could pay up to 
$1,200 for full coverage; a couple in 
their 40s with a good driving record and 
a mid-sized car could pay about $350. 

Before long, you’ll need winter 
tires. For two average- to top-quality 
tires for a sub-compact you’ll pay $120 
to $160; for a mid-sized car, you’ll pay 
$160 to $220. 

Now, let’s look at what you’ve 
pumped out so far in fixed costs as 
outlined by the Canadian Automobile 
Association — insurance, snow tires, 
licence and registration, depreciation, 
financing. For a couple with a good 
driving record, a new sub-compact 
and rented parking space, here’s a 
rundown of expenses in the first year 
of ownership: 


Fixed Costs 

Insurance (compulsory, accident 

benefits and collison) ........... $350 

Snow tires (sub-compact)......... 150 

PORES. bois 5 ceva oe MESH ee 150 

Licence and registration........... 40 

Deerecisien sya aide isk 1,750 

Financing (22.2% down; 

Loan 14%/3 years) .............. 538 
$3,152 


Obviously, you need gas and oil to 
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run your car; what you 
spend depends on such fac- 
tors as the engine size, how 
much you drive, how well 
maintained the vehicle is 
and what the driving condi- 
tions are. During your first 
year of ownership you 
shouldn’t ring up a large 
repair bill unless you’ve got 
a lemon. But you will want 
to maintain the car properly. 
Suppose you own a sub- 
compact with a gas con- 
sumption rating of 7.5 L/100 
km — good gas mileage — 
and drive about 16,000 km 
per year. (Gasoline prices are 
based on $.50 per litre.) 
Variable Costs 


isasolin@.2. aia Sh. . $600 
Maintenance ........... 100 
$700 


Remember these costs 
(total $3,852) were 
calculated using a small 
economical car and don’t in- 
clude extras such as parking 
tickets. Recently, The 
Gazette in Montreal 
calculated that a typical 
Quebec family, driving a 
sub-compact about 31,200 
km a year, spends $5,584 a 
year to run it. 


I: a lot of money. But 

there are ways to cut down. 
People who work in Metro but 
live elsewhere often form a 
pool with other commuters to 
cut costs. Andy Parker of 
Kentville, a provincial govern- 
ment employee, commutes 
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M people consider a 
car a necessity, but 
they’d like to cut costs. 
Here are a few tips: 

Before buying a car de- 
cide exactly what you want. 
The Canadian Consumer 
warns buyers not to get 
talked into buying options 
they really don’t want, or 
need. Because salesmen 
make higher profits on the 
options than on the car it- 
self, the magazine says, they 
push the extras. Sometimes 
they press people into buy- 
ing option-loaded cars in the 
show window. ‘‘The more 
your car is worth, the more 
it will cost to insure,’ the 
magazine says. ‘‘And like 
any other part of your car, 
options are prone to fail- 
ure.’ And extras such as air- 
conditioning make your car 
guzzle gas. 

Basically, the same rules 
apply in buying used cars: 
Avoid option-loaded models. 
Beware of sports cars that 
may have been driven hard; 
they’re expensive to insure. 
Try to avoid discontinued 
models. Stick with cars that 
have a good name, even if 
they cost a bit more. 

Before settling on a car 
(after you’ve chosen a model 
to fit your needs and 
checked on its performance 
record in automotive and 
consumer magazines), check 
out the dealer’s reputation 
with the provincial Con- 
sumer Affairs Department 
or the Better Business Bur- 
eau. Even with a reliable 
car, you need a dealer who 
will service it properly — 






and promptly. 

If the dealer says the 
vehicle is rust proofed, 
you ll want to know you can 
take his word for it. It’s 
nearly impossible to check 
up on the work. In the 
Maritimes, rustproofing is 
almost essential because so 
much salt is dumped on the 
roads in winter. Rustproof- 
ing can extend the life of 
the vehicle. The Car Econ- 
omy Book, published by the 
federal Department of En- 
ergy, Mines and Resources 
(EMR), says, ““Make sure a 
written guarantee accom- 
panies any rustproofing 
job.” 

As soon as you’ve got 
your car home, take time 
to read the owner’s man- 
ual. ‘It’s not just manu- 
facturer’s gobbledegook,’ 
says Anne Merry of the 
Nova Scotia Consumer 
Affairs Department. (Merry 
says her department receives 
more complaints about cars 
than about any other pro- 
duct.) Although there are 
general maintenance rules, 
every model is slightly 
different. 

The Car Economy Book 
suggests owners conduct 
monthly 10- to 15-minute 
checks of fuel lines, the 
radiator, radiator and heater 
hoses, coolant levels, lubri- 
cation system, battery, belts, 
fluid levels, tires and lights. 
“It is the kind of work 
which will uncover minor 
problems before they cause 
major ones,’ the book says. 
Although you might think 
you save money by avoiding 





repairs, you won’t. ‘““Money 





saved by neglecting needed 
repairs will usually show up 
in the form of increased de- 
preciation,’ the Canadian 
Automobile Association 


notes. It suggests a motor 


tune-up and adjustment each 
spring and fall. The tune- 
ups will improve fuel econ- 
omy. One EMR-sponsored 
test showed that tuned cars 
improved their gas con- 
sumption 13% to 28%. 
Some decreased consump- 
tion by more than 40%. (A 
tune-up costs about $45 to 
$80.) 

Another gas-saving tip: 
Don’t tell the gas-station at- 
tendant to “‘fill’er up.’ 
Often, he’ll overfill the 
tank, spilling gas in the pro- 
cess, to present you with a 
nice round bill. Then, every 
time you accelerate or turn a 
corner, gas will spill from 
the tank. When you pull in- 
to a station, get out of your 
car and watch the attendant 
fill the tank. Fill only until » 
the pump clicks, then shuts 
itself off. 

Margaret Holgate, presi- 
dent of the Nova Scotia 
branch of the Consumers’ 
Association of Canada, ad- 
vises consumers to learn as 
much as possible about their 
cars. ‘“Consumers are always 
more easily misled if they 
don’t understand,’ she says. 
She suggests finding a “‘rep- 
utable mechanic,’ although 
that’s easier said than done. 
The Car Economy Book. of- 
fers easy-to-understand tips. 
to drivers and is available 
free from EMR. 
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Seagull 
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Sales 





Seagull 


To appeal to your latent creative streak 
why not take the opportunity to try the 
challenges of Pottery or Sculpture in 
the unique atmosphere of Halifax's 
downtown professional studio school. 
We have arranged daytime and even- 
ing classes for adults and teens start- 
ing late September. For children (6-14 
yrs.) we offer pottery on Monday (after 
school) or Saturday (10-12 noon) and 
a new program for the fall, ‘’Tech- 
niques of Drawing’’ (8-14 yrs.) with 
artist Margaret van Gurp. 

For further information call 422-3070. 









A Place For 


And About Children 


carry a wide selection of 


books, toys, records and 
stickers. Over 50 workshops a 
year for children and adults as 
described in our Newsletter. 


1533 BIRMINGHAM ST. 
(off Spring Garden Road) 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 2J6 
Phone 423-7626 


Bill Fulton 
454-9560 
2914 Doug Smith Dr. 


Halifax 
— New & Used 


Guaranteed Service and 
Genuine Parts for all 


Outboard Motors 


Halifax Studio Foot of Pottery 


1672 Barrington St. 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2A2. 


STOP&SHOP _ 


European Shoes 


Located 

in the Courtyard 

1569 DRESDEN ROW 423-1535 
Fine Selection of Boots, 
Shoes, Sandals, 

and Handbags 

from Europe 






YOU CAN OWN 
THIS PRIME RETAIL 




























Single unit ONLY $80.00 
Double unit (this ad) $150.00 









Lena Healy 
429-8090 





daily to Halifax and carries at 
least one passenger in his Rab- 
bit Diesel (the number-one car 
for fuel efficiency, according 
to Transport Canada’s Fuel 
Consumption Guide.) The 
224-km round trip costs him 
$7 a day in gas. Each passen- 
ger chips in $5 or $6 a day to 
help defray costs — gas, park- 
ing, wear and tear on the car 
— and Parker pays slightly 
higher insurance costs to carry 
paying passengers. 

In winter, Rick Ratcliffe 
and Judy Hollett of St. 
Croix catch a ride to Halifax 
with a school teacher. They 
pay $4.50 a day for the 
100-km round trip. Hun- 
dreds of other commuters 
park their cars at the 17 
commuter parking lots out- 
side Halifax and hop into 
passenger-filled vehicles 
destined for Metro. 
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Halifax-based Vanpools 
Ltd. operates 11 vans within 
commuting distance of Hali- 
fax-Dartmouth. For drivers 
who travel a fair distance 
each day — from 64 km to 
96 km one way — vanpool- 
ing could cost less than 
single-passenger car travel, 
especially for drivers who’d 
have to pay parking in 
Metro. A 192-km two-way 
trip on weekdays costs 
$37.50 a week by Vanpools. 
If you drive a full-sized 
Chrysler Cordoba, that trip 
would cost about $50 per 
week. Parking in downtown 
Halifax runs about $50 per 
month (it’s $6 a day at some 
parkades). If you take your 
chances and use street 
meters, count on getting 
tickets — from $5 to $15 — 
from Halifax’s hawk-eyed 


Canadian Corps of Commis- 
sionaires and city police. 
Another alternative to car 
ownership is leasing, but not 
everyone advocates it. In 
Lemon-Aid, Phil Edmonston 
says, ‘‘If you do lease a car, 
chances are you’ll pay more 
than if you had bought a 
car, since the leasing ar- 
rangements will always in- 
clude a markup for the leas- 
ing company’s profits’’ Why 
lease? It’s convenient, Ed- 
monston says. You don’t 
have to bother with financ- 
ing arrangements and ini- 
tially you’re not hit with a 
large downpayment. One 
leasing company co-owner in 
Dartmouth says some custo- 
mers find budgeting easier 
than with ownership, and 
they’re immune to deprecia- 
tion. Consumers can also 


buy a full-maintenance lease 
to cover most repairs. ““The 
general philosophy,’ ex- 
plains Steve O’Regan of 
O’Regan Leasing, ‘‘is that a 
car is not a good invest- 
ment. Why not rent or lease 
and invest in appreciative 
assets?’’ In dollar terms, 

O’ Regan says, there’s little 
difference between buying 
and leasing. 

Should you lease or buy? 
Or should you just rely on 
your own two feet, plus 
buses and the occasional 
rented car? In the end, the 
answer depends on how 
much you’re prepared to 
pay for convenience. But 
there’s at least one family in 
Metro who liked life better 
without a car. ‘‘For us,’ 
Suellen Bradfield says, ‘‘the 
pluses outweighed the 
minuses.’’ 
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